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Exploration ano Utecoberg. 

In the July Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Dr. Conrad Schick presents an elaborate study of the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. Dr. Schick is not a 
believer in the identification of the hill over feremiah's Grotto with 
Calvary, for, as he ingenuously says in a note, " People who were perse- 
cuted for their faith in Christ and lost their lives as martyrs for Christ 
.... were acquainted with the configuration of the ground in and 
about Jerusalem much better than we. They lived only 300 years after 
the crucifixion, we 1800 years. Common sense suggests the question, 
Can we know it better than those of old ?" In the present paper he 
describes in great detail the rock upon which the church is built. It 
has sometimes been thought that the rock shown as Calvary within 
the church was not genuinely a part of a ledge, but Dr. Schick's inves- 
tigations go far to disprove such a claim. He further conjectures that 
the site of the church is that of Akra as well, and that when the church 
was built the place was enlarged by breaking away the rock westward, 
thus leaving a wall of rock which is still to be discovered, though 
sometimes faced with mortar or masonry. 

In the same number of the Quarterly Statement Rev. J. E. Hanauer 
describes (with photographs) two well-preserved marble busts that "are 
said to have been dug up at Caesarea." On one is cut the name 
OLYMP1DOROS, and the other is supposed to be a bust of Plato, 
although not resembling the ordinary portrait busts of the philoso- 
pher. 

In this connection it may be added that in April, 1897, Professor 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, was shown in a hut of 
one of the fellaheen at Umkeis a recently discovered portrait bust 
closely resembling that of Olympidoros, although no name was noticed 
upon it. The bald head, the closely trimmed beard, the firm mouth, 
the bruised nose, and the generous ears were the same as in the cut 
furnished by Mr. Hanauer. Were it not for the name, the resemblance 
would be complete, and it is possible that this might not have been 
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evident before the bust was cleaned. At all events, the coincidence is 
interesting. 

The Sunday-School Times of August 6 and Biblia for August have 
brief papers describing again the recent discovery by Mr. Loret 
among the tombs at Thebes. One of these tombs, that of Amenophis 
II, of the eighteenth dynasty, was found to contain a sarcophagus, 
intact within which lay the mummy of the king, its feet and neck 
covered with flowers. The strangest find among these tombs was that 
of four corpses, not embalmed, but only dried, of two men, a woman, 
and a boy. Apparently they were the human sacrifices which had 
been offered at the death of the king. 

Professor Hilprecht, writing from Constantinople, in the Sunday - 
School Times for August 20 gives some interesting facts as regards 
excavations and discoveries in various parts of the East. From 
his paper we learn that, after a long interval, it has been decided to 
resume the examination of the ruins of Pergamon. Professor Conze, 
of Berlin, will begin the work in August, and be later replaced by Dr. 
Schuchhardt, director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Both 
scholars will be assisted by the Prussian artillery officer Berlet, 
member of the great military staff. No excavations will be undertaken, 
but a careful investigation of the ancient hydraulic arrangements of 
the castle, and an exact map of the capital and its neighboring dis- 
tricts, will be the chief object of the expedition, whose work, it is 
expected, will be accomplished within the next five months. 

Professor Hilprecht also says that about seventy clay tablets have 
been recently discovered by Arabs in the ruins of Birs Nimrud, the 
ancient Borsippa, and sister city of Babylon, on the western side of 
the Euphrates, generally, but erroneously, regarded as representing 
the site of the biblical tower of Babel. These are the first literary 
documents obtained from this high-towering mound, from which Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, many years ago, rescued Nebuchadrezzar's inscribed 
barrel cylinder. The tablets are on their way to Constantinople, 
where, immediately after their arrival, they will be examined by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, .acting as curator of the Babylonian section of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum. 



